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PARROTS. 

" THE MISCELLANY OF NATURAL HISTORY."* 

This is really an entertaining little volume, and al- 
though its style may not be quite as scientific, nor its plates 
as well executed or coloured as Jardine's " Humming" 
Birds/* we are much mistaken if, after all, it will not be, 
by the generality of our readers, esteemed the " better 
book" — decidedly the more amusing. It is written in a 
style very much to our mind for such publications. We 
arc no friends to that strait-laced philosophy which can 
never condescend, when treating on such subjects, to 
leave the professor's chair, or to turn from the dry detail 
of merely scientific description. To combine amusement 
with instruction should ever be the object of those who 
write for the young ; and it is certainly for youth that such 
publications are, generally speaking, intended. But we 
shall allow our readers to form their own opinion. After 
some introductory observations on the physical characters 
of parrots, treating of their intellectual and imitative 
faculties, the writer observes : — 

* Vol. 1. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. F.R.S.E., 
and Captain Thomas Brown, F.L.S. The engravings by 
Joseph Kidd, Esq., Member of the Scottish Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. Edinburgh: pub- 
lished by Fraser and Co. 

Vol. II. No. 31. 



" Among the numerous foreign birds which are imported 
into Great Britain, the family of Parrots are better known 
than any others. They are especial pets, from the splen- 
dour of their plumage, the extreme docility of their man- 
ners, and their great intelligence. It is truly surpris- 
ing with what facility they imitate and acquire different 
\rords, and even sentences. 

" Those animals which, in any particular, approximate 
to the nature of man, have always excited in him more 
interest than any others. At the head of these, among 
mammiferous quadrupeds, may be Tanked the extensive 
tribe of monkeys ; and, among birds, the tribe of parrots. 
These are analogically connected ; and both possess phy- 
sical peculiarities somewhat allied to humanity. 

".Monkeys approach mankind in their conformation, gea- 
tures, and in a distant resemblance in the face. In the use 
of their hands they also bear a striking similitude, while 
their internal organic structure approaches, in a wonderful 
degree, to that of man. Their faculty of imitating human 
actions, is not the least curious part of their similarity ; 
and if they had the power of imitating articulate sounds, 
the resemblance would have been wonderfully complete: 
hut the infinite wisdom of the framer and ruler of the uni- 
verse has wisely ordered it otherwise ; and in this respect 
they are far behind that of many other animals much less 
Derfect in their onrwiwiip's • «r ^£ find that parrot*. 
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wnich are far removed in form and physical properties 
From man, are still more nearly allied to him in the faculty 
of acquiring articulate sounds, their imitation of his voice 
being so exact, as not to be easily detected. So that the 
approximation is of a higher kind in parrots than in mon- 
keys — so far at least as speech is connected with mental 
operations — while gesture is simply a physical action 

" The whole members of the extensive family of parrots 
have a thick, hard, solid bill, round in all its parts, the 
base being surrounded by a membrane, in which the nos- 
trils are pierced. They have a soft, thick, fleshy, round 
tongue capable of great mobility, which, with their com- 
plicated larynx, provided with three muscles, enables them 
to imitate articulate sounds, and more particularly that of 
the human voice. 

" Although parrots are endowed with the faculty of imi- 
tating articulate sounds, in a much higher degree than all 
other animals, yet we must not consider this a proof of their 
superior intelligence, as approaching to that of human in- 
tellect. 

"The brain of parrots is larger and more perfect than 
that of any other of the races of birds. The organs are 
= tetter developed, and more numerous in their convolutions, 
Lhe anterior lobe of its hemispheres being more prolonged 
* haii in predatory birds, with a considerably wider enee- 
phalon, which is more flattened than long. But, with this 
superiority of cerebral development, we can by no means 
compare their intelligence with that of humanity. It forms, 
as it were, a point of contact, but it has no resemblance, — 
for all they utter is not from reflection, but from imitation • 
and it is quite certain that they do not understand the 
meaning of the words or sentences which they chatter. 

" There are two Kinds of imitations connected with ani- 
mal life. The one is entirely of a physical nature, and 
depends on organic similitude ; the other is dependant on 
the mind. The first of these is possessed by monkeys, 
parrots, and other animals ; while the second is an attri- 
bute of man alone : the one dependant on memory only, 
with organic functions, fitted for acquiring ; the otaer is 
dependant on mental reflection and study. 

" Physical and mental imitations are widely different. 
That which can be acquired by an animal, being physical, 
dies with the animal, as he has not the power of transmit- 
ting it to others of his species "We never find any of the 
brute creation attempting to instruct its progeny in any of 
the acquirements which it has received under the tuition of 
man : the animal dies, and all his education perishes with 
him, and nothing remains to his progeny save the inherent 
qualities peculiar to his species. 

"Locke in his Essay on the Human Under standing, 
quotes the following anecdote of a conversing parrot, from 
the " Remains of what passed at Christendom from 1672 
to 1679," in such a way as to lead us to suppose that he 
believed in it. " When Prince Maurice was Governor of 
Brazil, he was informed of an old parrot that was much 
spoken of, in consequence of being able to converse like a 
rational creature, — at least, it would answer the ques- 
tions that were put to it. It was at some distance 
from the seat of government ; but having heard much of 1 
its merits, the curiosity of the Viceroy became roused, arid 
lie directed that it should be sent for, that he might in per- 
son examine into the fact. When it was first introduced 
into the room where the Prince sat, with several Dutch 
gentlemen, it immediately -exclaimed, in the Brazilian lan- 
guage, l what a company of white men are here)' Point- 
ing to the Prince, they asked, ''who's that man?' The 
parrot answered, * some general or other.' When the 
attendants carried it up to him, he asked through the 
medium of an interpreter, (ns he was ignorant of its lan- 
guage,) 'whence do you come? The parrot answered 
'from Marignon/ The Prince asked, ' to whom do yon 
belong ? It answered, < to a Portuguese.' He asked 
again, ' what do you do here ?' 'I look after chickens.' 
The Prince, laughing, exclaimed, 'You look after chick- 
ens ?• The parrot, in .answer, said ' yes 1; and I know 
well how to do it,'— clucking at the same time, in imi- 
tation oi the notes of a hen when calling together her 
young. . 

"Willughby mentions a curious story of a parrot. He 
says « a parrot belonging to King Henrv VII. who then j 



resided at Westminster, m his palace by the river Thamci 
was learned to talk many words from the passengers as 
they happened to take the water. One day, sportin» on 
its perch, the poor bird fell into the water, at the same 
time crying out as loud as he could, a boat / twenty 
pounds for a boat ! A waterman, who happened to be 
near, hearing the cry, made to the place where the parrot 
was floating, and taking him up, restored him to the king 
as it seems the bird was a favourite." ' 

" The following curious circumstance occurred with a 
couple of parrots in London. A tradesman, who had a 
shop in the Old Baily, opposite the prison, kept two par- 
rots, much to the annoyance of his neighbours, one of 
which was green, and the other gray. The green parrot 
was taught to speak when there was a knock at the street 
door— the gray put in his word whenever the bell was 
rung; but they only knew two short phrases of English a 
piece, though they pronounced these very distinctly. The 
house in which these Thebans lived, had a projecting old 
fashioned front, so that the first floor could not be seen 
from the pavement on the same side of the way; and one 
day, when they were left at home by themselves 
hanging out of a window, some one knocked at the street 
door. " Who's there V" said the green parrot, in the ex- 
ercise of his office. " The man with the leather !•' \ Vas 
the reply ; to which the bird answered with his farther 
store of language, which was, " oh, ho !'' Presently the 
door not being opened as he expected, the stranger 
knocked u second time. " Who's there ?" said the green 
parrot again. "" Curse you, who's there !" said the man 
with the leather, " why don't you come down V" to which 
the parrot again made the same answer, "oh, ho I" This 
response so enraged the visitor, that he dropped the 
knocker, and rang furiously a't the house bell j but this 
proceeding brought the gray parrot, who called out m a 
new voice", "Go to the gate ."-— " To the gate V* muttered 
the appellant, who saw no such convenience, and moreover 
imagined that the servants were bantering him. " What 
gate ?" cried he, getting out into the kennel, that he 
might have the advantage of seeing Ms interlocutor. 
; * Newgate/' responded the gray parrot— -just at the mo- 
ment when his species was discovered. 

" Some years since a parrot in Boston, America, that had 
been taught to whistle, in the manner of calling a dog, was 
sitting in his cage, at the door of a shop. As he was ex- 
ercising himself in this^kind of whistle, a large dog hap- 
pened to be passing the spot. The animal imagining that 
he heard the call of his master, turned suddenly ubntit, 
and ran towards the cage of the parrot. At this critical 
moment, the bird exclaimed vehemently, "get out, you 
brute !'' The astonished dog hastily retreated, leaving the 
parrot to enjoy the joke." 

"A gentleman who had resided at Gosport, in Hamp- 
shire, and had frequent business across the water to Ports- 
mouth, was astonished one day, on going to the beach to 
look for a boat, and finding none, to hear the words dis- 
tinctly repeated, " oyer, master '? Going over ?*' (which is 
the manner that watermen are in the habit of ac- 
costing people, when they are waiting foT passengers.)— 
The cry still assailing his ears, he looked earnestly around 
him to discover from whence the voice came ; when, to 
his great surprise, Ire beheld the parrot, in a cage, sus- 
pended from a public house window, on the beach, voci- 
ferating the boatman's expressions. 

" Willughby mentions a parrot, which, when a person 
said to it, " laugh, poll, laugh," it laughed accordingly ; 
and, immediately after, screamed out "what a fool ! to 
make me laugh. ,J 

" A parrot which had grown old with its master, shared 
with him the infirmities of age. Being accustomed r to 
hear scarcely any thing but the words, " 1 am sick," when 
a person asked it, " how do you do?" " I am sick," it re- 
plied, with a doleful tone, stretching itself along, " I am 
sick" 

"In October, 1822, the following announcement appeared 
in the London papers : — * A few days ago, died, in Half 
Moon Street, Piccadilly, the celebrated parrot of -'Colonel 
OTCelly. This singular bird sang a number of songs, in 
perfect time and tune. She could express her wants arti- 
culately, and e:ive her orders in a manner nearlv approach 
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|ng to rationality. Her age was not known. It \yajs, 
however, more than thirty years ; for previous to that pe- 
riod, Colonel O'Kclly bought her, at Bristol for one hun- 
dred guineas. The Colonel was repeatedly offered five 
hundred guineas a year for the bird, by persons who wished 
jo make a public exhibition of her; but this, out of.teudcr- 
ness to the favourite, he constantly refused.'' This b«rd 
could not only repeat a great number of sentences, but 
also answer a number of questions put to her. When she 
sung, she beat time with all the regularity of a scientific 
performer; and she seemed so much alive to musical me- 
lody, that, if she mistook a note by accident, she woula 
again revert to the bar where she had committed the er- 
ror, still, however, beating time, and finishing her song, with 
much accuracy." 

" We arc told by Comte de Buffon, that his sister had a 
parrot which would frequently speak to himself, and seem- 
ed to fancy that some one addressed him. He often asked 
for his paw, and answered by holding it up. Though he 
liked to hear the voice of children, he seemed to have an 
antipathy to them, and bit them till he drew blood. He 
had also his objects of attachment, and though his choice 
was not very nice, it was constant. He was excessively 
fond ot l the cook-maid ; followed her every where, song -it 
for her when absent, and seldom missed finding" her. If she 
had been some time out of his sight, the bird -climbed with 
his bill and claws to her shoulders, and lavished on her his 
caresses. His fondness had all the marks of close and 
warm friendship. The girl happened to have a sore finger, 
which was tedious in healing, and so painful as to make 
her scream. While she uttered her moans, the parrot 
never left her chamber. The first thing he did every day, 
was to pay her a visit ; and his tender condolence lasted ■ 
the whole time of her confinement, v. hen h 
his former calm and settled attachment 

" Mr. Jennings, of Great Watering, in Essex, had a 
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turn towards petty scandal, to which, we grieve to say, it 
is but too frequently bent. The friend mentioned "the 
name of a lady of their acquaintance. ' Mrs. . !' ex- 
claimed the owner of the parrot, 'Mrs. drinks like a 

itshJ These words were hardly uttercdj when the footman, 

in a luudvoiec, announced ' Mrs. )' and as the new 

visitor, a portly, proud dame, came sailing into the room, 

' Mrs. '1 exclaimed the parrot, ' Mrs. drinks liV*- 

a fish.* Mrs. wheeled round, with the celerity of £) 

troop of heavy dragoons, furiously to confront her ba&ft 

and unknown maligner. * Mrs -,' cried the parrot again 

< Mrs. drinkslike a fish; * Madam/ exclaimed Mrs. 

to the lady of the house, ( this is a piece of wicked- 
ness towards me which must have taken you no short 
time to prepare. It shews the blackness of your heart 
towards one for whom you have long pretended a friend- 
ship ; but I shall be revenged; ItVas in vain that the 
mistress of the parrot rose and protested her innocence t 

Mrs. flounced out of trie room in a storm of rage. 

much too loud to admit of the voice of reason being 
heard. The parrot, delighted with his new caught up 
words, did nothing for some days, but shout out, at the 

top of his most- unmusical voice, 'Mrs. ! Mrs. •* 

drinks like a fish.* Meanwhile, Mrs. 's lawyers hav- 
ing once taken up the scent, succeeded in feretting out 
some information, that ultimately produced written proofs* 
furnished by some secret enemy, that the lady's impru- 
dence in the propagation of this scandal had not beea 
confined to the instance we have mentioned. An action 
at law was raised for defamation. The parrot was arrest- 
ed and carried into comt, to give oral testimony of the ma- 
lignity of the plot which was supposed to have been laid 

( against Mrs. 's good fame \ and he was by no means 

returned to j niggardly of his testimony, for, to the great amusement 
of the bench, the bar, and all present, he was no sooner 
produced, than he began, and continued loudly to vocifer- 



parrot, which for many years manifested the strongest at- ale, ' Mrs. ! Mrs . drinks like a fish !' till judges 



laehmentlo wards him. When in the house the parrot 
was constantly perched upon his shoulder ; and if com- 
pelled to move, which he would not do without reluctance, 
he could by no means be induced to go farther than the 
Dack of his master's chair. 

11 The bird expressed the greatest uneasiness during his 
master's absence ; and at the hour of dinner would uni- 
formly go to the end of the court, call him by name, and 
anxiously remain there until he had attained his object. 

" After some years, the master became ill, which the 
faithful bird felt with the most poignant sensibility ; and 
when at length death deprived him of his kind protector, 
the bird declined all sustenance ; and, perching himself 
on the back of the chair, which had been the scene of hap- 
pier days, gave himself up to the most exquisite grief, 
until the day of his master's interment ; when, after moan- 
ing and lamenting, in a manner so audible and impressive, 
as to increase the affliction of the family, he sank down 
and died, a victim to an attachment as faithful as ever sub- 
listed between human beings. 

*' Dr. Thornton had a bine Maccaw, which attracted 
great attention at the time. The doctor's son, obseiving 
the sagacity of this bird, undertook to instruct Mm. He 
taught him at word of command, to descend from his 
perch, and stand upon his finger ; and by another order, 
he turned himself downwards, and hung upon the fore 
dinger by one foot, although the body was swung 
about with much violence. Being next asked — 
how a person should be served ? the spectator waited for 
an answer, but the bird said nothing, and seizing his mas- 
ter's finger, suspended himself by his bill, like one hang- 
ing. At the desire of his master he extended his wings 
to shew their beauty. He would then fan the spectators 
with hiB wings. * He was next put on the ground, and then 
walked as readily backwards as forwards," with his two 
toes in front, and two behind. He would then clamber 
Kke a sailor up the mizen, and with his two open mandi- 
bles embraced^ his perch, which was nearly two inchesjn 
thickness. 

" We remember a parrot which belonged to a Jady, 
Which was the innocen£means of getting his mistress into 
a very unfortunate scrape. A friend of hers having called 

wie forenoon, the conversation gf the two ladies twk ttat 



:md jury were alike satisfied of the merits of the case ; and 
the result was, that the poor owner of the parrot was cast 
with immense damages. 

" Another incident, somewhat less serious in its conse- 
quences, but yet extremely mortifying, occurred to the 
family of a worthy citizen, who, by laudable attention to 
business, had accumulated so considerable a fortune, as to 
enable him to purchase a very nice villa, not an hundred 
miles from Hampstead. The worthy man had always en- 
joyed moderate comforts, whilst he could ; but it was his 
misfortune to marry a wife, who made a point of ruling 
the roast, if she ever allowed him to have such a thing. 
This lady had an only daughter, by a former marriage ; 
and as her greatest desire in life was to see the girl well 
settled in the world, she spared neither pains nor expense 
to effect her object. But this only whetted her natural 
parsimony at all other times, — her maxim being, to save 
all in secret, in order to be the better able to spare nothing 
in public ; and this she carried into practice, by setting 
her good-natured husband daily down to fare of 
the humblest possible description. One great econo* 
mical scheme of hers was, the establishment of t* 
piggery. On one celebrated occasion, she made 'a very 
profitable sale to a butcher of some half dozen or so of the 
fatted inhabitants of hei: styes ; and that she might make 
the most of every thing, she supplied her husband's ia&te 
whilst it lasted, with little else than fried" pig's liver. As 
the good citizen was generally pretty ready for Ms meal, 
on his return from his daily business, the parrot often 
heard, and joined in the call which his master's ^arrival 
produced, to " come away with the pig's liver/ ' which the 
lady vociferated over the stair to Rebecca, her only do- 
mestic, a great red cheeked, raw boned -girl, fresh from 
the country. But in the midst of these daily commons, 
the lady was sparing no expense for a grand dinner she 
was about to give. By some aecident the mother and 
daughter had picked up an acquaintance with a young man 
of quality, who had been struck with the showy figure of 
the young lady. Speculations and plots followed ; and 
with the bold decision of an able general, the fond mother 
resolved to complete her daughters conquest by a coup da 
main*, and the young gentleman having rode out that 
way with two of his ^burnable companions, she lost no 
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i moment in asking them all to take what she called a 
family dinner, at the villa, on an early day, which she 
named. For this the choicest viands and wines were pro- 
vided, and a French cook and powdered waiter were pro- 
cured, and a quantity of plate was hired in for the occa- 
sion ; so that the worthy lady felt so strong, both in 
troops and in the materiel de guerre, that she already, in 
imagination, beheld her daughter as the wife of the young 
honourable. 

" The day, and the hour, and the guests arrived. Din- 
ner was. served. The lady so managed matters, that her 
daughter was seated next her admirer. Operas and balls 
were talked of ; everything was in apple-pie order; the 
soup and fish courses passed away ; and a haunch of veni- 
son was announced, ambiguously stated as being from the 
park of a noble friend, — the real fact being, that it was 
purchased from a butcher, who had it from his lordship's 
keeper. During the interval that took place before its ap-j 
pearance, John was dispatched for champagne. The com- j 
pany waited ; but neither venison, nor champagne, nor ! 
servant appeared. A dead silence ensued, — a silence that | 
was agony to the lady. Minutes were added to minutes; 1 
the good old citizen rose from his chair, and rang the bell ; 
it tingled in the ears of the company for a while —but its 
tingling was fruitless. The suspense became fearful. — 



"What a pretty parrot you have got," said the young gen- 
tleman, at last, in despair. " He is a very pretty bird, in- 
deed, ' said the lady of the house, "and a very intelligent 
person, too, I assure you. What have you to say for 
yourself, Poll V" "Becky, Becky! the pig's liver, and a 
pot of beer. Quick, quick ! come away [*' cried the par- 
rot. " The horrid sailors teach these creatures to be so 
vulgar," said the young lady, in a die-a-way tone. " Becky, 
Becky!" cried the parrot, " the pig's live."! Quick, quick! 
Becky, Becky ?" and having been once ■ oused from his 
lethargy, he continued to bawl out the same words, at the 
top of his voice, till — what, ye gods ! was the horror of 
the lady and her fair daughter, and what was the uncon- 
trolablc mirth of the three youths, when the great slip- 
shod country wench entered the room, her left arm em- 
bracing an ample dish of smoking hot fried pig's liver, and 
her right hand swinging a creaming pewter-pot full of 
beer. " Lucky, indeed, it was that I had it ready, ma'am," 
said she, as she set the dish and the pot bang down be- 
fore her mistress, with a self satisfied air, that seemed to 
crave applause, " for Jowler, the big watch-dog, has run 
ned away wi' the leg of carrion ; an' mounseer, wi' the 
white nightcap, and t'other chap, wi' the flour on his 
head, will ha' enough ado to catch un." After such a 
denoitmcnL the catastrophe may be conceived. 




GYMNASTICS. 



We have long, had it in contemplation to devote an oc- 
casional Number of our little Journal to the amusement 
and instruction of our juvenile readers, who, we have no 
doubt, are frequently tired enough of our Old Castles 
and Ancient Buildings, some <*$ them, perchance, even 
wearied with our Irish Stories ; they may, therefore, con- 
sider the present week's publication as intended particu- 
larly for themselves. Gymnastic exercises are now so 
generally recommended by physicians, and are at once so 
agreeable and beneficial to the bodily frame, that we feel 
we could not offer the generality of our young friends 
mny thing more to their mind, thaq an article on the sub- 
ject with appropriate engravings. 



The ancient and modern gymnastics are, indeed, of A 
very different character ; the former were practised at a 
time when agility and strength were the principal requi- 
sites of a warrior, when leaping, hurling the javelin, racing, 
wrestling, &c. were exercises which alone would fit men 
for the field, enable them to repel the attacks of their 
neighbours, or in turn to become themselves the aggres- 
sors; when the defence of their own property, or the ieiz- 
ure of that of others, was the employment of a principal 
part of their lives, the gymnastic art would undoubted!/ 
occupy a prominent place in the education of youth. 
— The ancient and modern gymnastics must not be con- 
founded, The ancient gymnastic* fitted men for the Mi 



